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PREFACE. 

The Reviewer has scattered his observ- 
ations over so wide a field, and in so loose 
a manner, that, as it is difficult to follow 
him closely in his line of argument, so is it 
still more difficult to reconcile his manifold 
contradictions, or to reduce his learned 
farrago of misrepresentations to any thing 
like a tangible shape. We have not 
only the whole ^^ history of Academical 
teaching, previous to the publication of the 
Ijaudian code,'' that is, from the original 
constitution of Oxford,- as an University, 
of which very little is known with any 
certainty, and whatever is worthy of cre<Ut, 
perhaps something more, is taken from the 
historians of Oxford and Paris; Wood, 
Duboullay , and Crevier ; but the * ' Corpus 
Statutorum'' is exhausted to prove, what 
every body knows, and no person is there- 
fore disposed to deny, that great changes 
have taken place from that time to the 
present, amounting to what the writer con- 
siders a " revolution;*' and some of these 
changes, even in important and '' essen- 
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tial points," appear to be such as justly 
to merit his approbation. Even in his 
opinion, '' during the last twenty-five 
years, so great an improvement has been 
effected, that in some essential points Ox- 
ford may, not unworthily, be proposed as 
a pattern to most other Universities'/' 
(p. 426.) And yet we had been previously 
told, (p. 390.) that '' in Oxford the Corptis 
Statutorum introduced little or no change in 
the mechanism of Academical instruction ; 
nor has this been done by any subsequent 
enactment." 

There are indeed so many extraordinary 
and unexpected contradictions of this na- 
ture, so many qualified assertions, so much 
of the comphmentary blended most artifi- 
cially with the vituperative, which like two 
opposite powers in mechanics are ingeni- 
ously introduced to preserve the equili- 
briimi, that the Reviewer appears to be 
perfectly ready to be retained to plead on 
either side, and would with as much facility 
become counsel for the defendant, as he 
has now stepped forward the advocate for 
the prosecution. Great allowance must 



therefore be made for a certain strain of 
forensic exaggeration, and professional am- 
biguity, which these strictures of the Re- 
viewer display. Thus, when we read, that 
the University has been long since sub- 
verted, abolished, annihilated — that it is 
*^ in abeyance — magni stat nominis urabrd'^ — 
when we hear of the '^ dethronement of 
the University by the Colleges, (p. 406.) — 
the encroachment of the Fellows — ^their 
monopoly— their usurpations,^' &c.— (pp. 
412, 417, 420, 426.) the contrast between 
the system de jure and the system de facto — 
the " factitious and absurd omnipotence of 
the Heads in the Academical poUty'' — ^these 
" Arminian heads'' — ^these " oligarchs" — 
let us listen to the consoling refresher in 
page 426. — " The strictures which a con- 
viction of their truth, (credat Judcms^ and 
our interest in the honour and utihty of 
this venerable school^ have constrained us 
to make on the conduct of the Hebdomadal 
meeting, we mainly apply to the Heads of 
Houses of a former generation, and even 
to them solely in their corporate capacity. 
Of the late and present members of this 
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body, we are happy to acknowledge, that, 
during the last twenty-five years, so great 
an improvement has been eflFected through 
their influence, that in some essential points 
Oxford may, not unworthily, be proposed 
as a pattern to most other Universities!'' 
There are some other contradictions and 
inconsistencies of minor importance. Thus 
we are at one time introduced to a 
^' multitude of College Tutors — a cloud 
of Tutors" — and then, suddenly, as if by 
some potent spell, or magic wand, they are 
reduced to " some fifty ;'' then " forty;'' — 
no great number, when we consider the ag- 
gregate establishment of Colleges and Halls 
in the University; being an average of 
somewhat less than two to each society. 
But this elastic method of computation, be 
it remembered, was convenient for the 
writer's argument. 

The leading object of the Reviewer ap- 
pears to be, to elevate the professorial sys- 
tem ; such as it formerly existed, and is now 
supposed to be in abeyance ; and to decry 
the tutorial, as a modem usurpation, and 
a monopoly. Yet the writer is obliged 
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to admit, that a combination of both these 
systems is implied ^^ in the constitution 
of a perfect University/' (p. 426.) Now it 
is notorious, that such combination does 
actually exist at present, and is in full 
operation. The number of the Professors 
almost equals that of the Tutors; and 
lectures, of which due notice is regulariy 
given in each succeeding Term, are con- 
stantly delivered to pubUc audiences and 
private classes in almost every department. 
Most of the Professors in Oxford and 
Cambridge have previously been Tutors; 
and some are still partially engaged in 
tuition ; and not the least idea of rivalship 
or jealousy was ever known to exist be- 
tween the two bodies. A similar doctrine 
of two other opposite influences in the 
University, the Heads of Houses and the 
Professors, about the time when the Corpus 
Statutorum was ratified, is equally ground- 
less and visionary; being the mere creation 
of the Reviewer's fancy. Of some thirty 
professorships now established, not one 
half were in existence at the period to 
which the writer refers. Twenty-four 
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have arisen from the individual boimty 
of successive benefactors long after the 
commencement of the seventeenth century ; 
and, with the exception of the Margaret 
professorship, a sort of tender biennial, 
first planted by the fair hands of the ami- 
able Countess of Richmond, and now care- 
fully nourished by the Graduates in Di- 
vinity, that it may grace a stall in Wor- 
cester cathedral; the remainder, though 
founded by Henry the Eighth as some 
small expiation for his avaricious plunder 
and spoUation, were not endowed so mag- 
nificently as they now are till nearly a 
century afterwards. To this it may be 
added, that two of the noblest benefactions 
of this kind originated m the magnificence 
of Sir Henry Savile ; who was Warden of 
Merton six and thirty years ; and therefore 
cannot be supposed to have been influenced 
by any wish to create, or promote, a rival 
interest against his brethren, the Heads 
of Houses, by the establishment of two 
professorships at once. But the Reviewer 
has probably fallen into one of his usual 
anachronisms ; and he means to refer 
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US back to a more ancient period. He is 
evidently not blind to the " defects'' of 
the professorial system, as it was formeriy 
constituted in Oxford; and places among 
the foremost, that '^ the salaries, which 
made up the whole emoluments attached 
to the diflFerent Chairs, were commonly 
too small to afford an independent^ far less 
wi honour able J livelihood/' Many attempts 
were therefore made, perhaps not abso- 
lutely justifiable, of which the Reviewer 
has not given us a satisfactory explanation, 
to support this dependent and dishonourable 
system, by imposing various assessments 
under the head of collecta, or culets, and 
fees for ' * unendowed lectures ; ' ' and an 
annual sum was at length voted by Par- 
hament, in furtherance of the same object, 
so late as the reign of Queen Anne ; the 
continuance of which was made the subject 
of a slight discussion not long since in the 
House of Commons. How a '^ reformed" 
ParUament may hereafter deal with this 
grant, remains to be seen. The precedent 
is bad ; and might, if carried to any extent, 

render these salaried Professors dependent 

b 
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on the government. As the Universities 
are at present constituted, it is not the least 
gratifying consideration, that neither the 
fears of a royal mandamus, nor the menace 
of a committee of visitation, nor the wild 
phrensy of popular excitement, can produce 
any impression on the firmness and integrity 
of their political principles ; and though a 
smile may be occasionally elicited by the 
semi-monastic character of a senior Fellow 
of a College, or a joke indulged at his ex- 
pense, beneath that smile, or that joke, 
there lurks a secret envy of his independ- 
ence. 

" The rest let Oxford's Poll Book tell.'" 

Again. This '^momentous'' and ^^ il- 
legal'' and ^* preposterous revolution,'' so 
repeatedly reprobated ; — ^this tremendous 
^^ subversion of the University," — ^this ar- 
bitrary " dethronement" of our abori- 
ginal Alma Mater, that great Diana of 
the Ephesians, the ancient Professors in 
this " venerable school ^'^ is attributed, in 
p. 412, 413, to an " act of usurpation" by 
" the omnipotent Earl of Leicester," who 
is designated afterwards as '' the puri- 
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tanical Leicester;'' and in page 420 we read, 
that '^ the representatives of the Collegial 
bodies, as constituting the Hebdomadal 
Meeting, were the authors of this radical sub- 
version of the establishment of which they 
were the protectors/' In another place, 
(p, 406,) the Tutors of Colleges are made 
to sustain their part of the charge ; — " in 
Oxford, all Academical education is usurped, 
not only by every house, but by every 
Fellow tutor it contains." And then, to 
crown all, we are expressly informed, (p. 
413.) that " the subversion of the Univer- 
sity is to be traced to that very code of 
laws on which its constitution was finally 
estabUshed." In short, to relieve all par- 
ties, without distinction, from any impu- 
tation of blame whatever, in producing this 
" monstrous revolution," — " we do not af- 
firm," says the writer, " that the end was 
€Der clearly proposed, or a hne of poUcy for 
its attainment ever systematically followed 
out. Circumstances concurred ;" — ^and 
thus, it seems, " a result, such as no saga- 
city would have anticipated as possible^'' 
is nothing more nor less than an '' event," 
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which ^ ^ a retrospect of its causes shews to 
have been natural^ if not necessary !!'' How 
philosophical ! how liberal ! how refined ! 
But what if no such result, no such event, 
has ever yet been realized ? Rather let us 
conclude in the language of Hooker : " It 
hath been the opinion of wise men and good 
men heretofore, that nothing was ever de- 
vised more singularly beneficial unto God's 
Church, than this which our honourable 
predecessors have to their endless praise 
found out, by erecting such houses of study 
as those two most famous Universities do 
contain, and by providing that choice wits, 
after reasonable time spent in contempla- 
tion, may at the length either enter into 
that holy vocation, for which they have 
been so long nourished and brought up, or 
else give place, and suffer others to succeed 
in their rooms, that so the Church [and State] 
may be always furnished with a number of 
men, whose ability being first known by 
public trial there, where men can best judge 
of them, their calling afterwards unto par- 
ticular charge abroad may be according*/' 

• Hooker's Eccl. Polity, b. v. p. 434. ed. 1639. 
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*' This is the age of Reform," observes the 
sagacious Reviewer of the *' Addenda," &c.*; 
and, we may add, from another superior article 
in the same number of the Edinburgh Review, 
" a reforming age is always fertile of impos- 
tors**." Against impostors, therefore, of every 
description, but particularly such as circulate 
their nostrums through the medium of the pe- 
riodical press, it is now become more than 
usually imperative upon all, of every rank and 
station, to provide the necessary cautions. The 
first step towards the introduction of any new 

* The two articles pretended to be reviewed are, ** Addenda 
ad Corpus Statutorum Universitatis Oxoniensis, 4to. Oxon. 
1825;" and "The Oxford University Calendar, for 1829. 8vo. 
Oxford, 1829." 

^ £d. Rev. Art. XL. p. 560. June 1831. This is an inr^eni- 
ous, liberal, and masterly piece of literary criticism, which is 
strictly within the province of the Reviewer. 
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combination of the materia medica, is to vilify 
all former prescriptions, as obsolete and prepos- 
terous, owing their reception and celebrity to 
prejudice and ignorance, and their continuance 
to the defective state of science. The next step 
in the progress of empiricism and delusion is, 
to persuade the patient, that his constitution is 
in extreme danger from bad treatment; but 
that, as it is naturally strong, there is no doubt 
that it may be easily renovated and restored. 
This happy result, however, he is told, can only 
be produced by an entire change of regimen, 
diet, and medicine. The new pill, though strong 
and powerful, and far from palatable, is said to 
be certain in its operation, and an infallible pa- 
nacea ''. The patient takes it, and — ^he dies! 
We do not anticipate quite so disastrous a con- 
sequence from the experiments which are now 
proposed, for renovating and restoring the poli- 
tical, academical, or other constitutions, of this 
once happy, prosperous, and flourishing empire. 
We say, with as much emphasis and confidence 
as the Reviewer in another place ^, *' We have 



^ The Doctor, however^ insists, that he must take <* the pill, 
the whole pill, and nothing but the pill." 

^ Political and Vested Rights/' Edin. Rev. No. 106. June 
1831. p. 543. 
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no distrust of the English people." At the same 
time, we shall do well to take every precaution 
against crude, and imperfect ^ and precipitate 
xemedies for existing evils ; to consider the cha- 
racter and views of the persons proposing them ; 
and to examine diligently, whether the griev- 
ances, the maladies, and the defects, observable 
in our Constitution, may not be removed by 
gentle alteratives, lenient applications, and well- 
regulated diet. 

In this point of view, the following remarks, 
in an elaborate article of the same volume and 
number^, to which we have already referred, are 
not unworthy of our serious attention : * ' In all 
'modifications of existing rules and institutions, 
the importance of keeping constantly in mmd, 
how great a burden of proof is primd facie thrown 
on those who are the advocates of legislative 
alteration, ne^ scarcely be ini^isted on. Some 
evil—to be made up to society in the end — ^must 
always attend on every, even the most maturely 
considered, change* The further evil, comprised 
in incautwus changes, (by the amendments and 
re-amendments which they require,) brings on 
the misery of frequerU changes. These, by ren- 

« " Political and Vested Rights." Edin. Rev. No. 106. 
June 1831. p. 509. 
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BERING THE RULE OF CONDUCT PRECARIOUS, BT 
UNSETTLING THE EXPECTATIONS OF MANKIND, 
AND BY DESTROYING THE SENSE OF SECURITY, 
MAY LAY SOCIETY WASTE AS EFFECTUALLY AS A 

BARBARIAN INVASION !" With such R Warning 
before us, it assuredly behoves us to tread with 
slow and careful steps on the very threshold of 
innovation ; and to consider well, what that re- 
medy is, which is proposed under the specious 
name of Reform. But in the opinion of the Re- 
viewer, the University of Oxford, whose reform 
is here proposed in this reforming age, has so far 
departed from its original Constitution, and so far 
advanced in the establishment of a system '' dia- 
metrically opposite," that he entertains no hope 
of amendment, except from a counter-revolution ; 
and he has therefore come to the conclusion, 
^^ th^it the preliminary step in a reform must be 
a return to the Statutory Constitution ^^^ 

But here it will be proper to enquire, what 
that Statutory Constitution is? It cannot be 
exclusively, as it is pretended by the Reviewer, 
that system of rules and regulations, that '' Cor^ 
pus Statutorum," called the Laudian digest, 
unnecessarily^ ratified by royal authority under 

' Page 385. 

' We say unnecessarily ; because the Reviewer himself ad- 
mits the right inherent in Convocation, '' of rescinding old 



the busy Chancellorship of Laud. Whatever has 
been ratified by the House of Convocation, either 
before or since that period, equally forms a part 
and parcel of the Statutory Constitution of the 
University. What else would be the use of an 
Appendix to that same Corpus Statutorum, and 
of the Addenda of 1825, which the writer has 
thought fit to make the subject, or the pretext, 
of his learned lucubrations ? The fact appears 
to be, that the constituted authorities of the 
University, like other corporations, or lawful 
assemblies of men, large or small, have beien in 
the constant practice of legislating for them- 
selves, from time to time, according to the exi- 
gencies of the moment, and in some measure 
accommodating their legislation to the ever 
varying circumstances of mankind. If those who 
are the appointed guardians of the Hesperian 
fruit, have always watched with a dragon's eye 
the approaches of an innovating intruder, such 
caution should be regarded as a proof of their 
vigilance and wisdom ; but it would ill become a 
reformer to deny to any generation of men that 
power of legislating for themselves which all 

and of ratifying new laws/' (p. 422); and justly observes, that 
the " lawgiver is the House of Convocation," p. 425. What 
Charles the First sanctioned, was sanctioned ** cum consensu 
Universitatis/' 
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preceding generations have possessed and exer- 
cised. If the Reviewer will take the trouble to 
examine any of the vellum copies of the Laudian 
code, on which be so profoundly ruminates, 
printed in 1634, and take notice of the numerous 
manuscript alterations and additions in the mar- 
gin, then, in the order of time, trace the progress 
of the Statutory element down to the period of the 
Addenda in 1825, and from that year to the pre- 
sent, he will be abundantly convinced^ that his 
closest theory of an unalterable and indefeasible 
Digest, like the Theodosian code, or the Pandects 
of Justinian, is completely without foundation. 
Even those mighty fabrics of imperial wisdom 
and power, the glory of civilians, fall into in- 
significance before the common law of England, 
and occupy a very small space when compared 
with the Statutes at large. So has it fared with 
the Laudian code. The House of Convocation 
has abrogated, altered, and added so much — 
•' placuit Universitate abrogare, et subrogare'^ — 
that an attempt to revive or restore the Sta^ 
tutory Constitution of the University as it stood 
in the time of Laud is an absurdity, to be 
equalled only by that of returning to the heresy 
of Henry Simeon, or finishing our academical 
studies at Stamford. If to reform be to retro- 
grade, we shall soon worship the Muses at Aris- 



totle^s well, rebuild the school of Pythagoras, 
and invoke the ghost of King Alfred to restore 
lectures on grammar in Grimbald^s crypt. 
So much for the Reviewer's *' preliminary step 
in a reform/^ 

But " the subject of our consideration at pre- 
sent," we are told **, '* requires a fuller exposition, 
not only from its intrinsic importance, but 
because, strange as it may appear, the origin, 
and consequently the cure, of the corruption 
of the English Universities, is totally misun- 
derstood/' Who would suppose, after this pom- 
pous announcement, that the pages of Terrse- 
filius, first printed in 1 72 1 , and those of Serjeant 
Miller, relating to Cambridge, and published 
about the same time, have supplied the principal 
topics of accusation and invective to this modem 
libeller ? Yet so it is ; and the plagiarism is the 
more contemptible, inasmuch as there is in 
a note, p. 418, a poor attempt to throw the 
usual disguise over it. '' Since writing the 
above, we notice a curious confirmation in Terrae- 
filius" — as if it were a mere casual and un- 
expected coincidence; whereas the very state- 
ments contained in the work of that arch- whig 
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Page 385. 
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accuser are repeated nearly in his own words'. Yet> 
to give poor Terry his due, he has displayed more 
liberality in his strictures than his modem imitator. 
For the whole of the present system of tutorial 
instruction is denounced as an intrusive system ; 
a surreptitious system, an usurpation, an ille- 
gal constitution, a furtive transition from the 
statutory to the exclusive system, &c. Not only 
are Colleges condemned, in the mass, as usurp- 
ations, as excrescences, as monopolies, as con^ 
temptible corporations, &c. ; as unessential acr 
cessories to a University; but the Heads of 
Houses, who are here identified and confounded 
with the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, and 
improperly denominated the *' Reverend Ma- 
gistrates of the University," are broadly stig- 
matized as '* perfidious governors,^^ and accused 
of introducing, tolerating, and protecting by 
their influence, a *' smuggled system of edu- 
cation," by means of these " College usurp- 
ations,^' and thus " converting the great semi- 
nary of the English Church into a school of 
perjury," &c. The Tutors also are described 
as '* creatures of accident," ** fortuitously ap- 

> Particularly on the perjury question, the Statutes which 
enjoin attendance on public lectures, the appointment of 
tutors, &c. 
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pmnted," " incompetent even to the duties of 
subsidiary instruction/^ Every branch of in-, 
struction necessary to be learned is said to be 
*' monopolized by an individual privileged to 
teach all, though probably ill qualified to teach 
any." (pp. 387—426.)^ 

How far this charge is substantiated by the 
evidence adduced, either as it regards the Heads 
of Houses or the Tutors, must be left to the 
public, as an impartial jury, to decide. The 
vehemence of the accuser is no proof of the 
truth or justice of his cause. On this part of 
the subject we shall have occasion to make a 
variety of remarks as we proceed. First of all, 
that the present race of College Tutors are un- 
deserving of the sweeping censure, the affected 
contempt, and the petulant sarcasm, in which 
the Reviewer unwarrantably indulges himself, 
will be readily conceded by every liberal and 
competent judge of such matters, at all ac- 
quainted with the characters of the individuals, 
who constitute that respectable part of the 
Academic body. The department which they 
occupy is by no means a sinecure ; nor is it easy 
to imagine, when so much is required at their 
hands, that they can be content, to use the 
Reviewer's high-toned phraseology, ** to slumber 
in the quiescence of an. uninfringible monopoly.'' 
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1^0 conciliate the late and present race of Heads 
of Houses, indeed, the Reviewer admits^ towards 
the conclusion of the article, when he has ex- 
hausted his quiver, and takes the opportunity 
of a little breathing time to look around him, 
*' that, during the last twenty-five years*", so 
great an improvement has been effected through 
their influence, that in some essential points 
Oxford may, not unworthily, be proposed as a 
pattern to most other Universities * !'' If the 
Reviewer be sincere in making this acknowledge 
ment, what reason has he to suppose, that still 
greater improvements may not be made in the 
course of the next twenty-five years from this 
period ? The conduct of the Oxford Hebdomadal 
Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors °^ " of a 

^ Why not thirty ? The new Statute of Examination, 
though occasionally revised and altered since, was passed in 
the year 1 800. But probably this article was for the most part 
composed soon after the appearance of the Addenda, in 1 825 ; 
and might have been modestly retained in MS. in the portfolio 
of the Reviewer, till it had completed its ninth year, according 
to the rule of Horace ; but the present occasion was too valu- 
able to be lost. 

» Page 426. 

*" The words in Italics are added, because the Reviewer 
either intentionally, carelessly^ or from ignorance, repeatedly 
describes the Board as if it consisted of Heads of Houses only. 
The Proctors may be considered the ** tribunes of the people.'* 
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former generation," can only now be considered 
as matter of history ; not particularly interesting 
to the world in general, much less, one would 
suppose, to an Edinburgh Reviewer. What 
purpose, therefore, except a • sinister and ma- 
lignant one, can be answered by strictures such 
as these, which are confessedly no longer ap- 
plicable to the persons who are in authority? 
** Atque per meum corpus petendus est ille tibiy 
transfigendusque.^^ The mighty dead are at- 
tacked, that the living may be vilified. It is 
therefore on a double consideration the bounden 
duty of the living, to protect and defend the 
memory of the dead. There is a time-honoured 
maxim, '* De mortuis nil nisi bonum/^ The 
philosophy of modem days might be disposed 
to substitute '' nil nisi verum ;" but it was re- 
served for an Edinburgh Reviewer to initiate a new 
maxim: ** De mortuis nil nisi malum et falsum."- 
The Reviewer quotes with seeming approbation 
a facetious description of the Oxford Professors 
in the time of Terrae-filius, (1721 ;) and though 
he suspects a little exaggeration, he concludes the 
description to be correct in substance, because 
the statements contained in that work were 
never, as the Reviewer believes, contradicted. 
This affords a sufficient reason for an answer 
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now to the strictures of the Reviewer, as well as to 
those of his prototype, Terrae-filius. Among the 
Professors of that day we find such as the follow- 
ing : John Potter, D.D. Fellow of Lincoln, Bishop 
of Oxford, and afterwards Archhishop of Can- 
terbury, Regius Professor of Divinity from 1 707 
to 1737;— Robert Clavering, D.D. Fellow of 
University, Bishop of LlandafF and Peterborough, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew from 1715 to 1747; 
— ^Thomas Warton, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen, 
who in 1718 preceded his son of the same 
name in the oflSce of Poetry Professor; a 
person of considerable learning, but the object 
of the whig sarcasm and reproach of Terrae- 
filius, because he was an uncompromising 
tory ; which may account for some of the re- 
marks of his son in his edition of Milton's 
minor poems and other works. But the most 
mortifying thing to Terrae-filius was, to find his 
old enemy — to whom he attributed his expulsion 
from St. John's — ^Dr. Delaune, President of his 
College, and Prebendary of Winchester, con- 
tinued for fourteen years in the oflice of Margaret 
Professor of Divinity ! — Hinc UUb lacrynue. So 
much for the authority of Terrae-filius ; whose 
statements were too much despised at the time 
to be formally contradicted. 
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Another authority Vfe did not expect to find 
quoted with so much becoming gratitude and 
respect, the Reverend Dr. Newton, sometime 
Principal of Hart Hall in the University of 
Oxford, who was so zealous a reformer in his 
time, as to entertain and execute the silly 
project of converting his little innocent Hall into 
an inferior kind of College — a good specimen of 
Reform 1 — and thus contrived to destroy both. 
Unfortunately, he forgot the endowment. His 
statutes were found impracticable, and his cele- 
brated treatise on ''University education," to 
which the Reviewer refers, failed to support the 
infant establishment, or to recommend the general 
adoption of *' small beer and apple dumplings"." 
Not even the splendid name of Charles James Fox, 
who was admitted a member here, could save this 
new colony of collegians from ruin. So much 
for Dr. Newton, and his theoretical principles 
of economy and reform. 

Having made these preliminary remarks on the 
general character of the Reviewer's language and 
design, and having examined some of the autho- 
rities on which he founds his notions of Acade- 
mical reform, it is time to enter more particularly 
into the various topics that are discussed. 

A wide field of enquiry is opened, and a wider 

" Vide Terrae-filius. 
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still is promised. Not satisfied with the scanty 
alldwaDce of forty-three pages and a half of con- 
densed typography, ** We propose/' says the Re- 
viewer, * * from time to time, to continue to review 
the state of these establishments, considered both 
absolutely in themselves, and in relation to the 
other circumstances which have contributed to 
modify the intellectual condition of the different 
divisions of the empire." Then follows a sketch 
of the plan proposed ; of which, as the work 
may not be in the hands of every reader, and it 
may be convenient to keep in yiew the whole 
design of our Literary Visitors, a faithful summary 
is here given : 

*' 1. The state of the University, both as esta- 
blished in law, but non-existent in fact; and 
as established in fact, but non-existent in law : 

** 2. The causes which determined the transition 
from the statutory to the illegal constitutions : 

'^ 3. The advantages and disadvantages of the 
two systems : 

•* 4. The means by which the University may 
be best restored to its eflSciency." 

The third and fourth heads being reserved for a 
separate discussion, to be enforced hereafter with a 
greater or less degree of confidence, accordingly as 
the reform- system works well or ill, the Reviewer 
has been only able to ' ' compass, and that inade- 
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quately, the first and second heads." That we 
may not be condemned, nevertheless, to the 
agonies of suspense as to the result, the Re- 
viewer has, by a kind anticipation, given us the 
whole of his quadripartite proposition, or the- 
orem, or whatever it may be called, without 
imposing on us the penance of the demonstra- 
tion ; and in the fervency of his zeal he has 
arrived per solium at his conclusion, without 
troubling and perplexing us with the technical 
formality of the premises. We are told, that 
the object of the discussion is to demonstrate, 
that the '* intrusive system" — called also the 
** tutorial," and *' illegal," and ** surreptitious" 
system — '* compared with the legitimate, is as ab- 
surd as it is unauthorized ;" and ^' that the pre- 
liminary step in a reform must be a return to the 
Statutory Constitution ®.^' Thus are we furnished 
with a complete synopsis of the whole work of the 
reformer — a syllabus of the four great divisions of 
his subject-matter, a sort of vivid panorama of the 
extensive prospect which is spread before us. It 
appears to us^ therefore, that the subject is ex- 
hausted in the present article, as far as the 
opinions of the Edinburgh Reviewers are con- 
cerned with our Academical system ; and if it 
should appear, on reconsideration, as we trust it 

* Page 385. Vide ante, p. 4. 
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will, that those opinions are founded on fallacies, 
and mis-statements, and misconceptions, and 
contradictions, there will be no reason or necessity 
for reiterating them in another shape. 

In the first place, the Reviewer commences 
with a postulatum, which will not readily be 
conceded; that, because two different systems 
have existed at two different times, removed at a 
considerable distance from each other, the one is 
a legal constitution, the other an usurpation ; the 
one ancient, and therefore statutory ; the other 
recent, and consequently illegal p. A similar 
fallacy has given occasion for a variety of con- 
trasts ; in which the Reviewer has displayed a 
considerable portion of rhetorical skill and inge- 
nuity at the expence of veracity and candour. 
An unnecessary and forced distinction is made 
between the University proper, and the Colleges ^, 
of which it is now principally composed ; and in 
consequence of this broad line of demarcation, 
which is a mere fiction of the Reviewer, an arbi- 
trary, and partial, and illegal transfer' is sup- 
posed to have been made, about a century ago, 
or more — for the precise time is not determined — 
of the rights and privileges and functions of the 
University to certain Colleges and Halls ; which 

P Vid. page 386. ' Ibid. ' Vid. page 420, et seqq. 
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are described as '* so many little Universities," 
wherein the students are distributed, '' without 
regard to ability or standing, among some fifty 
tutors" — a plan, which in the opinion of the 
writer *' frustrates all emulation among the mem- 
bers of its small and ill-assorted classes'." 
Now in the present state of the Colleges and 
Halls of our English Universities we may apply 
the words of the Reviewer himself to this part of 
the subject, though intended as a compliment to 
the University of Lou vain. ** In the paedagogia 
(the four Colleges so called) the discipline was 
rigorous ; the diligence of the teachers admirably 
sustained by the rivalry of the different houses ; 
and the emulation of the students, roused by 
daily competition in their several classes and 
Colleges, was powerfully directed towards the 
great general contest, in which all the candidates 
for a degree in Arts from the different paedagogia 
were brought into concourse — publicly and mi- 
nutely tried by sworn examinators (sic) — and 
finally arranged with rigorous impartiality in the 
strict order of merit. This competition for Aca- 
demical honours, (continues the Reviewer,) long 
the peculiar glory of Lou vain, is only to be 
paralleled by the present examinations in the 

• Page 387. 

c 
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English Universities ^ " Is it possible that such a 
passage as this could have proceeded from the 
same pen which a few pages before had denounced 
the whole machinery of the University of Oxford 
as a system, in which " each part of the appa- 
ratus only counteracts another " ?^^ Indeed it is 
notorious, that in every College and Hall both 
tutor and pupil strain every nerve, and direct all 
their attention, to the one great object — ^Acade- 
mical distinction in the public schools ! Not only 
do tutors sacrifice their own private studies, and 
all personal partialities to any peculiar department 
of human learning or science, but whole Colleges 
and Halls, as if by general consent, and universal 
compact and concurrence, systematically adapt 
their terminal examinations, now commonly called 
Collections^ to the important issue of that great 
contest, in which all the candidates for a degree, 
from the diflferent societies, are *' brought into 
concourse — publicly and minutely tried by sworu 
examinators — and finally arranged with rigorous 
impartiality" in the class to which their merit 
alone entitles them. Such is the present state of 
the University of Oxford, and such has it been 

' Page 403. And yet we are told in other places, that the 
University (of Oxford) is annihilated — abolished — subverted--^ 
suspended — in abeyance, Sfc. 

- Page 384. 
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for thirty years ; so that we may apply to the 
Reviewer what is observed in another article of 
the errors which prevail relating to the govern- 
ment of British India, *' From the carelessness 
with regard to date and place, things past and 
things present have been mixed up in almost 
inextricable confusion ;" and our Universities 
have '* not unfrequently been called to plead at 
the bar of public opinion to charges, founded 
indeed upon facts, but facts which have long 
ceased to exist beyond the pages of an ephemeral 
writer*." The Reviewer observes, p. 406, '' In 
the foreign Colleges, the instructors were chosen 
from competence. In those of England, but 
especially in Oafordy the Fellows in general owe 
their dection to chance.'^ Again in p. 395. ** The 
Fellow rarely owes his eligibility to merit alone, 
but in the immense majority of cases U^ fortuitous 
circumstances. '' In p. 397. ** We have not en- 
countered a single individual of whose literary 
existence the public is aware." In the same page 
it is again insinuated, in almost direct terms, 
that tutors are the '* creatures of accident ;" being 
appointed by the Heads, who are '' of the same 
bran with the Fellows." Logically speaking, it 

" Government of British India. Ed. Rev. for June, 1831. 
-Art. viii. p. 456. 

c2 
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may be an accident, that Henry Brougham, Esq. 
formerly a valuable contributor to the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review, has become Lord High 
Chancellor of all England, and has been dignified 
with the title of Lord Brougham and Vaux. That 
he sits on the woolsack, may be a separable acci- 
dent ; but history will record his unexpected, 
though well-merited, elevation to the Peerage of 
GreatBritain; and if envy, or malice, or party-spirit, 
should insinuate, that such elevation was an acci- 
dent, as well might it be declared to be an accident, 
that Napoleon Buonaparte, an obscure native of 
Corsica, became Emperor of France, the conqueror 
of millions ; and equally accidental that the Duke 
of Wellington vanquished this far-famed Emperor, 
and mighty conqueror, at the battle of Waterloo. 
Such accidents as these were formerly considered, 
when there was more religion in the world, as 
the effects of an overruling Providence ; calling 
forth the talents, and directing the affairs, of 
mankind ; and it was held to be the duty of 
those, who were the favoured instruments of that 
Providence in giving an impulse to the exertions 
of large or small bodies of mankind, to be thankful 
for the part which they were enabled by their 
abilities, under the blessing of God, to perform. 
But, to descend from these high examples of 
accidental elevation, how many fortunate acci- 
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dents will the history of our Universities unfold, 
of men who were selected in the first place among 
many candidates, to enjoy in the literary retire- 
ment of collegiate life the bounty of Founders 
and Benefactors ; and who afterwards disdained 
to pass their time in inglorious ease and indo- 
lence, disappointing the expectations of their 
friends, and forfeiting their title to Academical 
distinction ? Not to multiply examples of re- 
moter times, were the Bentleys, the Toups, the 
Spences, the Lowths, the Seekers, the Hurds, 
the Warburtons, and the Wartons, of the last 
age, the dull and lifeless creatures of accident ? 
These men possessed talents which would do 
honour to any age or nation. They loved lite- 
rature for its own sake, and passed their lives in 
the ardent pursuit of it. They did not, it is true, 
obtain from some literary Maecenas of the day the 
stipulated reward of ten guineas ^ for every sheet 
of periodical nonsense, or malevolence, which 
they might indite ; to enable them to meet the 

' This was the sum offered to the writer of these pages 
many years since, by a certain great publisher ; but whether 
this is at present the market-price of periodical labour, he has 
DOt the means of knowing. Editors and leaders of News- 
papers are paid from hundreds to thousands of pounds per 
annum, according to circumstances. So also certain writers 
of city articles have liberal annual stipends. 
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current expenses of a precarious subsistence, to 
satisfy the craving demands of a numerous family, 
or to supply the deficiencies arising from the 
scanty support of an uncertain profession. Sur- 
rounded by few wants, and habitniated to a con- 
tempt of money by the very nature of their 
studies, they sought not to enrich themselves at 
the hazard of their independence, or by the 
forfeiture and sacrifice of every public principle. 
They were not the base hirelings of a monopo- 
lizing publisher; ever meditating such lucubra- 
tions as are most likely to promote the sale of 
the work in which their master is engaged, and 
bound by the express terms of their agreement to 
advocate the cause of a particular party, to 
advance some private interest, or to engraft on 
the public mind one particular set of opinions. 
They disdained to watch with feverish anxiety 
the vicissitudes of popular favour, or to take 
advantage of periods of temporary excitement 
and clamour, to pander to the passions of the 
misguided multitude. They thought, and studied, 
and wrote, as men who sought the permanent 
improvement of mankind ; and, like honest men, 
were satisfied, if they were barely indemnified for 
their labour. Some of them, however, were 
elevated to the highest stations and dignity, but 
it would be uncharitable to suggest, that their 
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primary object was woridly promotion, or ad- 
vancement in their profession ; nor is it neces- 
sary to make it a subject of grave discussion, 
whether such things happened to them accident- 
ally, or providentially, or by the aid of powerful 
friends, or by a fortuitous concourse and com- 
bination of favourable circumstances, like the 
atoms of Epicurus in the natural world. Why 
should we be so niggardly in our praise of ex- 
cellence, so envious of the greatness and glory of 
our fellow-creatures, rigidly refusing even to the 
local nurseries of their rising talents the least 
particle of approbation? And yet to these 
fostering and cherishing groves of genius and 
learning would those eminent men probably 
have ascribed, under Providence , the success of 
all their labours, and the very foundation of their 
prosperity. The Calvinistic scheme has generally 
been supposed to have carried the anti-meritorious 
principle of morals to the utmost point of endur- 
ance ; but we have now to learn a more rigid 
lesson from the pages of those who have been 
educated in the school of a liberal philosophy. 
To consider ourselves as specially called into 
existence for some particular purposes of Divine 
Providence, as chosen for those purposes before 
the foundation of the world, and thus made the 
predestinated instruments of mundane operations 
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in the hands of God, might well be thought 
calculated to engender spiritual pride, and a 
domineering spirit of arrogant self-sufficiency. 
But to be told, that our existence in a particular 
spot is a mere accident, as if we were dropped 
from the skies; that neither our volition, nor 
that of our friends, much less any merit of our 
own, or of theirs, was at all concerned in placing 
us there ; and that we are only suflfered to occupy 
that particular spot, for which we are totally 
unqualified, till another person, equally unquali- 
fied, shall be dropped from the skies to succeed 
to the vacant spot ; is enough to eradicate from 
the breast of any aspiring youth every the least 
particle of vanity and presumption, and to lower 
us all to the uttermost, notjonly in our own esti- 
mation, but in that of the whole world ! 

There may be exceptions, and sometimes very 
numerous exceptions, to general remarks ; and 
it is hazardous to censure or defend, in a mass, 
whole classes of mankind ; but whoever will take 
the trouble to examine the annual Calendars of 
that University, which the Reviewer professes an 
anxious desire to reform ; one of which^ (for 
1829) he has selected in conjunction with- the 
Addenda of 1825, as a peg on which he hangs 
the formidable weight of his lucubrations ; will 
be abundantly convinced, that it was something 
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more than mere accident, or a fortuitous con- 
course of Academical atoms, which occasioned 
so many worthy and illustrious names to he 
placed on the eternal beadroU of her fame. 
Though the Heads of Colleges are placed under 
the same ban of extermination, it would be easy 
to multiply instances of eminent persons, from 
the earliest period to the present day, judi- 
ciously appointed to the government of Colleges ; 
who were perhaps just such in their several cha- 
racters, though not all of literary distinction, as 
the times and circumstances required. To select 
a few: — Who can forget, how much the principles 
of the early Reformers were advanced by the 
intrepidity and learning of WycliflF? We find 
him recorded as Master of BalHol so early as 
1361. On the same list stands the name of 
Edmund Lilly, the celebrated grammarian. Co- 
eval with him was that noble benefactor to the 
University, equally renewed in the department 
of classical literature and of science, Sir Henry 
Savile, Warden of Merton from 1585 to 1621. 
At Exeter we may select the names of Neale, of 
Prideaux, and of Conybeare. At Oriel, from the 
age of Adam de Brome to that of John Carpenter, 
Master of the Rolls, and from that time to the 
present, we have every reason to believe, that 
not only the Heads, but all the Members, of 
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that foundation owed their appointments to some- 
thing more than mere chance or accident. The 
late Provost, indeed, a Devonshire man, was 
elected on a Wiltshire foundation. This was a 
lucky chance for him. At Queen's, we may no- 
tice the names of Potter and Langbaine, as add- 
ing some lustre to that society. Lincoln College 
has produced more than one Tatham, a Crewe, 
and a Marshall. The mention of Gilbert Sheldon 
is sufficient at All Souls. At Magdalene, the name 
of John Hough will be long remembered, as of 
equal importance in the annals of Uberty and 
of learning ' ; and, were it not invidious to dwell 
on more modem examples, we might boldly ven- 
ture to oppose the varied literature, at once ele- 
gant and profound, of a Home, or a Routh, to 
the sarcastic petulance of a Gibbon, or the en- 
vious malignity of an Edinburgh Reviewer. At 
Corpus, Basil Kennet, elected President in 1714, 
is known to every school-boy, as the author of 
the Roman Antiquities. At Christ Church, we 
are overwhelmed with a host of men of distin- 
guished rank, talent, and integrity, who would 
do honour to any station ; but we may particu* 

' To the firm resistance of the '^ Monks of Magdalene," in 
the matter of the Mandamus, may be attributed the revolu- 
tionary impulse, which drove James the Second from his 
throne, and re-established the rights of Englishmen. 
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larize a Godwyn and a Morley, an Aldrich and 
an Atterbury, a Smalridge, a Conybeare, a 
Markham, and a Jackson. At Trinity, the name 
of Warton, as a literary character, has thrown 
the Presidents of the College into the back- 
ground, and darkened them with the shade of 
his glory ; yet even here, Robert Harris, William 
Hawes, and Seth Ward, (afterwards Bishop* of 
Salisbury,) were the only accidental and objec- 
tionable Heads of that society ; being appointed 
illegally during the Usurpation *". Dr. Bathurst, 
Dean of Wells, shines conspicuous as a Bene- 
factor, and a rnan of learning. At St. John's, 
the character of Laud and of Juxon, would not 
suffer from a comparison with the Parliamentary 
Cheynell, and Thankful, or Gracious, Owen. 
The more modern Colleges scarcely come within 
the scope of the Reviewer's argument ; and as 
he admits, that the Halls in general '^ owed their 
salvation to their dependence" on the Collegiate 
bodies, or as " they chanced to be the property 
of certain Colleges," it is not necessary to run 
through the long list of their Principals ; but it 
is remarkable, that, with the exception of those 
of recent date, there is nothing to strengthen the 

* Yet Harris was a learned man, and one of the Assembly 
of Divines. Seth Ward was one of the earliest members of 
the Royal Society. But they were both unstatutably elected. 
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cause of the Reviewer in his visionary scheme of 
reform ; of which the prominent objects appear 
to be, the degradation (if not the abolition and 
spoUation) of Colleges, the repeal of their statutes 
by public authority, the appointment of stipen- 
diary or dependent Professors, the annihilation of 
Heads of Houses and Tutors, and the restoration 
of Academic Halls ! Then would follow, in their 
natural order, mountebank lecturers, as of old, 
superficially descanting on some popular topic, 
to impose on a gazing audience of beggarly boys ; 
whose parents would be delighted with the pro- 
spect of cheap education, while the moral state 
of Oxford and Cambridge, instead of being im- 
proved by the change, would resemble that of 
Paris, so forcibly described by the Cardinal de 
Vitry, in the edifying extract which the Reviewer 
has the delicacy to convey to us, in a dead lan- 
guage, through the medium of a note appended 
to the text ; although, what purpose it can an- 
swer, except an unfavourable one for his general 
argument, it would be difficult to ascertain. 

The Reviewer has grossly exaggerated and 
misrepresented the statutes of limitation with 
respect to candidates for Fellowships in Oxford ; 
as if the rules were made absolute in all cases by 
the respective Founders ; whereas there is con- 
siderable latitude for the exercise of discretion in 
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the electors ; who are generally bound only to 
give a preference^ under doubtful circumstances, 
to certain candidates, who are, caeteris paribus, 
entitled to this distinction. The words of Walter 
de Merton, respecting the preference to be given 
to his kindred by bloody seem to have been copied 
by most Founders in succession, with additional 
grounds of preference ; but in most cases certain 
candidates, who answer the description of the 
statutes, ** if idoneous, in hac electione primi sint 
et praecipui." At the Winchester election, there- 
fore, to New College, the Founder^s kin are 
placed first on the roll; but this rule does not 
exclude others from succeeding in the same year; 
and the majority of the Fellows certainly are in 
no way indebted to any local or accidental par- 
tialities of William of Wykeham for the noble 
independence which they have earned by a severe 
apprenticeship in chambers, and a generous rival- 
ship in the school. In fact, the blood of such 
ecclesiastical Founders, in strict law, cannot now 
exist. They could have no lineal and legal de- 
scendants, — de suo sanguine oriundos. At Merton, 
therefore, and All Souls, the blood of the 
Founders has long since evaporated into thin air, 
if it has not become extinct. At St. John's, and 
at Wadham, the Founders of which were laymen, 
small indeed is the remnant that is now left. 
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At Exeter, Pembroke, Worcester, and some 
other Colleges, there is a variety of foundations, 
governed by a corresponding variety of rules 
and restrictions ; but in several instances, as at 
Brasennose, if the candidates who present them- 
selves are not eligible, then the College may 
choose '' the most fit and learned that can be 
found in the University of Oxford ;" in defect 
of others, the Society is to elect ** the most de- 
serving person ;" in another case, " any proper 
priest of the University of Oxford ;" in another, 
where a lady founds a fellowship ** for her own 
kindred," it is added, '* in defect of such, for any 
county in England." At Trinity College, after 
a preference given to certain schools, manors, 
counties, &c. if no idoneous claimants present 
themselves, the Society is to choose*' ex aiiis 
quibuscunque," &c. and so liberal has been the 
interpretation of this statute, that a native of 
Ceylon was not long since elected a scholar here, 
and is now a Fellow at Balliol. So few are the 
practical impediments opposed to any of his 
Majesty's liege subjects ; though by the partial 
reasoner, the superficial observer, and the closet 
theorist, the Oxford system has been condemned 
as a systemW exclusion and limitation. Colleges 
have been said to * * owe their establishment to the 
capricious bounty of individuals ;" as if forsooth 
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to exhibit a preference^ ceteris paribus^ to one's 
own kindred, to those of the same family, school, 
county, or nation, with ourselves, were any thing 
so very extraordinary or unnatural, as to offend 
the delicacy of our moral and intellectual per* 
ceptions. 

It would be a waste of time and of patience, 
to wade through the dry details of the history 
of certain foreign Universities, which the Re- 
viewer has borrowed from foreign writers'*, 
for the purpose of degrading the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge — a noble and pa- 
triotic object, truly worthy of the liberal school 
of modern philosophers ! He insinuates, that 
such establishments in our own country are mere 
** hospitals for drones'" !^^ But we may venture 

^ Some are acknowledged ; as Jacobas de Vitriaco, (the 
Cardinal de Vitry, who wrote in the first half of the thirteenth 
century,) Lipsius, in his ** Lovanium, &c." Duboullay, the 
Anthony a Wood of continental antiquaries ; and though 
last^ not least, Crevier ; who, in his ** Histoire de I'Universit^ 
de Paris^" repeats Duboullay. It is remarkable, that the 
Reviewer, in his account of the foreign Universities, uses 
invariably the past tense. He does not inform us of their 
present condition. For this, see the Journal of Education. 

^ This is certainly implied by the invidious contrast, which 
the Reviewer has exhibited, evidently unjust in most points, 
between the continental Colleges and those of England. 
" The colleges of the Continental Universities/* he observes. 
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to assure this impertinent and anonymous libel- 
ler, that if curiosity or malignity should direct 
his steps to either of these seats of learning and 
science, he will find not a few working bees in the 
hive. He might indeed be treated like the wasp, 
who comes for the sake of plunder, attracted by the 
sweetness of the honey ; and he might discover, 
when it is too late, not only that the hive is 
inhabited by bees, but that bees have stings. 
They have also the courage to defend their pro- 
perty and their privileges at all hazards — 

— ~ animas in vulnere ponunt. 

They are equally prepared against the open attacks 
of the hungry wasp, and the silent advances of 
the wily and slimy snail. How they contrive to 
wax up the latter, and make his own shell his 
tomb, let the Poet Vaniere explain <*. 

" were no hospitals for drones." (p. 405.) Yet it is remark- 
able, that the description given in page 402 of the paedagogia of 
Louvain, which we have already quoted, is applicable to the 
present system at Oxford. The Reviewer however suspects, 
in a note, p. 403, <' that the present Cambridge scheme of 
examination and honours was a direct imitation of that of 
Louvain.*' This is a suspicion not less shrewd than that, 
which is advanced in the preceding page, (402,) that the 
Collegium trilingue, founded in 1517 by Hieronymus Busli- 
dius, was imitated by Bishop Fox in Oxford in 1516 ! It is 
a new discovery, that a copy should exist before the original. 
*• Praed. Kustilib. xiv. p. 257. See also Maraldi, Histoire 
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On the last paragraph of the Review we have 
only to observe, that having successfully tri- 
umphed over all former Visitations, Royal and 
Parliamentary, having survived the temporary 
dominations of the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the 
Cromwells%of more arbitrary periods, the members 
of the University of Oxford entertain no unmanly 
and unworthy apprehensions of the consequences 
arising from a threatened Visitation in these 
times ^ under the auspices of WiUiam IV, and a 

de rAcademie Roy ale de Sciences* 16 Nov. 1712. Sur les 
abeilles, p. 299. 

* These expressions are used in a chronological, rather than 
in a political sense. These different personages alike re^ 
spected the University.. Henry VIII. founded five Regius 
Professorships; and James I. added considerable endow- 
ments to them. Charles I. under the influence, and during 
the Chancellorship, of Laud, who amidst all his munificence 
was too much captivated by statutory minutiae, was almost too 
officious in his devotion to the cause of Academic discipline; 
and the singular letter of Cromwell, on his acceptance of the 
Chancellorship, equally testifies his regard for learning, and 
his zeal for the reign of grace. The MS. register of the 
proceedings of the Parliamentary Visitors, preserved in the 
Bodleian, and considered hitherto too insignificant to be 
printed, only proves that they were the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the very cooks and scullions of all the societies in 
Oxford. 

' " A Committee of Visitation has lately terminated its 
labours on the Scottish Universities : we should anticipate a 
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Whig Administration. But one word, ere we 
part, on this subject. The doctrine of Visitations 
has been much misunderstood. Where the King 
is Visitor, as in the case of certain Colleges of 
royal foundation, real or assumed, the Visitation 
is limited to the Crown and its Commissioners. 
It cannot belong to Parliamentary Delegates or 
Committees. Where there is a Visitor appointed 
by the Statutes of a Founder, no other power, 
not even that of the Crown, or of Parliament, 
can interfere. There are some things, as Junius 
observes, which neither King, Lords, nor Com- 
mons have any right to do. The right of the 
Crown to visit Universities at large, unless pri- 
marily emanating from the Crown, as Dublin, 
Aberdeen, &c. is doubtful. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the Pope assumed the prerogative first, 
then the King, then the Archbishop of the pro- 
vince, then the Diocesan. But it was an un- 
warrantable assumption in every case. It was an 
usurpation. It was no right. 

This power of Visitation, moreover, has been 
often abused , and unwarrantably exercised . Thus 
a puritanical Bishop of Winchester, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, sent a circular order to all the 
Colleges of which he was Visitor, commanding 

more important result from a similar and far more necessary 
enquiry into the corruptions of those of England." P. 427. 
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them forthwith to remove and deface all imaged) 
crucifixes, crosses, censers, and such-like popish 
stuff, then remaining in their chapels, or elsewhere. 
This was an interference with the property of the 
Colleges. So again Dispensations of Statutes 
have been occasionally granted on application ; 
but Bishop Hoadley observes on one occasion, 
" though I may have myself, in the early part of 
my office, granted certain dispensations to indivi- 
duals, I am now convinced, from greater expe- 
rience, that there is no discretionary power vested 
in me, as Visitor, to dispense with any of the 
College Statutes." On an application to Bishop 
North, in later times, to allow some relaxation 
of the rigid exaction of residence from Scholars, 
though his natural liberality of disposition led 
him to the most favourable construction of Col- 
lege law, he gave his consent in the most cautious 
and almost Jesuitical manner, adding this saving 
clause — *' as far as my power extends, and no 
farther." There is much wisdom and modera- 
tion, at least, in this intimation ; and it wete 
well if all Visitors, Delegates, and Commissioners, 
would pay equal attention to the spirit of it. 
It contains indeed the whole germ and essence 
of all delegated power, entrusted to Visitors and 
Commissioners of every kind ; who have no right 
to exercise any private or extra-judicial discre- 
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tion beyond the authority which is absolutely 
and expressly vested in them. The Founders of 
some Colleges, after the appointment of a 
Visitor and the description of his power, have 
added a chapter, immediately, headed thus : 
'* Authoritas Fundatoris mutandi Statuta/' which 
seems to imply, that, although such Founder 
naturally reserved this authority to himself, yet 
he had no intention of extending the same to 
the Visitor for the time being. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that notwithstanding 
the repeated suggestions of a formal Visitation of 
the Universities, particularly in Terrse-filius, the 
doctrine of any such right on the part of the 
Crown has never been seriously maintained by 
sound lawyers ; and the royal Visitations, except 
those of an arbitrary nature, have been hitherto 
confined to those societies or corporations, of 
which the King was appointed Visitor ah initio^ 
or fairly claimed to be Visitor because they were 
founded by some of his predecessors, Kings or 
Queens of England. Thus there were two Visit- 
ations of the collegiate Church of Windsor in 
the reign immediately subsequent to that of 
Edward the Third ^, who was the founder of that 
princely establishment, as it exists at present. 

» A. D. 1378 and 1380. V. Wilkins, Cone. vol. Hi. 
p. 132—134. 
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Another Visitation of the same royal foundation 
was begun in the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ 
April 3, 1570, when certain Injunctions were 
made by the then Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon*'. That modern reformers, if not re- 
sisted, would, under the pretence of rectifying 
almses, plunder and destroy worse than a horde 
of barbarians, we may infer from the example 
of their brethren, the reformers of the seventeenth 
century, equal no doubt to the present, though 
not in the march of mind, yet in piety and 
learning, virtue and humility. At that time the 
University of Cambridge recorded her Iliad of 
Miseries in the following strong terms : *' The 
KnipperdoUings of the age reduced a glorious 
and renowned University almost to a mere 
Munster ; and did more in less than three years 
(from 1644 to 1647) than the apostate Julian 
could effect in all his reign ; viz. broke the 
heartstrings of Learning, and all learned men ; 
and thereby luxated all the joints of Christianity 
in the kingdom :" insomuch that they *' feared 
not to appeal to any impartial judge, whether 
if the Goths and Vandals, or even the Turks 
themselves, had overrun this nation, they would 
have more inhumanly abused a flourishing Univ«r« 

^ Br. Mus. Cot. Vesp. F. ix. 1, 2. 
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sity, than these pretended advaocers of religion had 
done ;" for, as the complaint is continued, they 
^ ' thrust out one of the eyes of this kingdom ; 
made Eloquence dumb, Philosophy sottish ; wi- 
dowed the Arts; drove the Muses from their 
ancient habitation ; plucked the reverend and 
orthodox Professors out of the chairs, and si- 
lenced them in prison, or their graves; turned' 
Religion into Rebellion ; changed the apostolical 
chair into a desk for blasphemy ; tore the garland 
from off the head of Learning, to place it on 
the dull brows of disloyal Ignorance; made 
those ancient and beautiful chapels, the sweet 
remembrancers and monuments of our fore- 
fathers' charity, and kind fomenters of their 
children's devotion, to become ruinous heaps of 
dust and stones; and unhived those numerous 
swarms of labouring bees, which used to drop 
honey- dews over all this kingdom, to place in 
their room swarms of senseless drones." (Que- 
rela Cantabrigiensis, by Dr. Barwick.) Such 
were the blessed fruits of a Visitation of the 
University of Cambridge, as described by one 
who was an eye-witness of the daily proceedings 
of the celebrated Committee, appointed by a 
puritanical Parliament to regulate the University. 
Where then were the ** hospitals for Drones ?" 
Equally outrageous and disgusting were the 
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acts of those sanctified barbarians at Oxford, 
who in the year 1647, in the usurped capacity of 
Parliamentary Visitors, and Ministers of the 
Assembly of Divines, proceeded to eject the 
most worthy members from their lawful free- 
holds, in order to possess the same themselves. 
To such precedents no one but a madman would 
appeal in the present day; to establish the right 
of an Academical Visitation' ; nor would the san- 
guinary reign of Queen Mary afford a more 
favourable pretext. There was then indeed a 
brief Visitation of the Universities, under the 
direction of Cardinal de la Pole ; but this, like 
most other cases, related only to ecclesiastical 
matters, too contemptible to be worth repeating. 
Those who wish it, may read the account in 
Burnet, (A. D. 1557.) 

Among many firm and uncompromising de- 
fenders of our Universities, Dr. Hannibal 
Potter, the venerable President of Trinity Col- 
lege, must not be forgotten. He was a native 
of Mere, in the county of Wilts ; and was 
elected Scholar of this House in the year 1609. 
During the Parliamentary Visitation of the Uni- 

' This hint of a Visitation the Reviewer has borrowed from 
Terrse-filius ; who in vain urged his powerful Whig friends, 
such as Lord Bolingbroke and others, to promote one in his 
time. 
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versity in the year 1647, no person acted a 
more conspicuous and decided part, or contri- 
buted more to preserve the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Academical body, than he 
did. In the absence of Dr. Fell, who was 
cited to London to attend the Committee of 
the Lords by virtue of an order for his arrest 
made on the eighth of October, the whole go- 
vernment of the University devolved, on this 
trying occasion, on the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Potter. On the twenty-third of that month he 
accordingly held a Convocation ; in which the 
transactions of the University-Delegates, and 
the answer of the eighth of October in the name 
of the University, presented by the Proctors to 
the Parliamentary Visitors, were approved and 
ratified . On the twenty-sixth the Visitors met , ac- 
cording to adjournment, at the house of Sir William 
Tipping in Canditch, (now the Broad-street,) and 
after some deliberation, occasioned probably by 
the firm conduct of the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, they 
prorogued their Session to the twenty-ninth ; on 
which day they assanbled at Mr. Cheynell's 
-chambers over Merton gate ; and then and there 
decreed, with due form and solemnity, that Dr. 
Potter, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, and President 
of Trinity College, should be cited to appear 
before them on the follomng dayy to answer to 
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such matters as should be then objected to him. 
The notice was brief; but a mind of such a 
stamp requires not much preparation. Dr. Pot- 
ter, as might be expected, declined appearance 
before such unauthorized Commissioners ; and if 
the Vice-Chancellor had refused, in like manner, 
to obey the Committee of the Lords, he would 
have better maintained the privileges of the Uni- 
versity, which were entrusted to his care. The 
official report of these magnanimous proceedings, 
under the guidance and direction of this modern 
Hannibal, who did not disgrace the name, made 
such an impression on the Lords and Commons 
assembled at Westminster, that instead of an 
order for the arrest of the Pro -Vice-Chancellor, 
they left the whole matter to the discretion of 
the Visitors ; empowering them to hear and 
determine it by such proper ways and means as 
were necessary! The Visitors prudently declining 
to act under such authority, had the discretion 
to suspend all proceedings, at present, against 
Dr. Potter ; who continued, without any further 
molestation, to transact the business of the Uni- 
versity in Convocation during the remainder of 
the Term. It is worthy of remark, that the 
name of Robert Harris, who was afterwards 
illegally promoted to the Headship of Trinity by 
the ParUament, contrary to the Statutes of the 
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